Nincum Riley - his story investigated and considered 


“Story - a narrative, either true or fictitious, in prose or verse, designed to interest, amuse, or 
instruct the hearer or reader“ 


A Traditional Montserrat Song 


De fus' o' Agus is cum 'gin 
Hurrah fo' Nincom Riley! 

lf buckra nack, me nack 'ee ‘gin. 
Hurrah fo' Nincom Riley! 


A slightly different version in a Montserrat Arts Council FaceBook post of 1°‘ August 2017 


Firs’ o Augus’ come agen 
Hurrah for Nincum Riley 
Buckra hit me me hit e back 
Hurrah for Nincum Riley 


“Nincum Riley is imbedded in oral history; there is no primary source or documentary support. 
He could have been a favoured house slave but we do not know. In any case his interests must 
have been with the slaves since he was supposedly reading the proclamation (announcing the 
abolition of slavery). Riley was a common Irish name, and there was a Rileys estate to which he 
could have belonged, but this is all speculation, although some is reasonable. In short | cannot 
help.” Sir Howard Fergus, email of 27" May 2020 


A song still popular in Montserrat which 
invariably arouses merriment among lis- 
teners heralds emancipation on August I, 


1834: Extract fom: 
The first of August is here agin, eee: 
Hurrah for Nincom Riley. African Retentions in Montserrat 
If Buckra kick, ah kick agin, Author: John C. Messenger 
Hurrah for Nincom Riley. Source: African Arts, Vol. 6, No. 4 
My wife and I became very excited when (Summer, 1973), p.55 


we heard the song for the first time be- 
cause of the juxtaposition of “Riley” and 
“Buckra.” The former, of course, is an Irish 
surname, while the latter is a common New 
World Negro term for whites and is derived 
from Ibibio (“he who conquers’). None of 
our informants knew the meaning of “Nin- 
com,” but it may be derived from the Eng- 
lish word, “nincompoop’’; the Gaelic word 
for a rogue, “nine”; or an African word. 
The audience reaction stems from the 
thought of the newly-freed black with Irish 
surname replying in kind for some physical 
abuse of him by his former master to which 
a short time before he would have suc- 
cumbed in silence. 


The Garland 
Encyclopedia of World 
Music borrows from 
Messenger, though 
omitting the possibility 
of nincom being an 
African word. ' 


Here, Nincom Riley reads the proclamation that advocates that freed slaves reply in 
kind by nacking—kicking—for physical abuse by their former masters. This song 
combines Irish and African elements: Riley is an Irish surname; Nincom probably 
derives from the Gaelic minc ‘rogue’; buckra, a common New World black term for 
whites, may derive from the Nigerian [bibio méakara “he who conquers: 


An African word ? 


What are known in phonetics as “prenasalized stops” (mp, mb, nk, nd) are common in many 
West and Central African languages and dialects. This means, roughly, that the sound is like 
the nk sound in pronouncing an English word like trunk. It is easy to derive nincum, only an 
approximated spelling of an orally transmitted name, from nkum or similar African words. 


Nkum appears as a family name in Nigeria, Ghana and Cameroon. 


Asafo are traditional warrior groups in Akan culture. In the city of Cape Coast (Oguaa) in Ghana 
there are traditionally seven asafo “companies”, including Nkum. The word asafo derives from 
sa, meaning war, and fo, meaning people. Their role was the defence of the state, in organised 
local militias. The infamous castle at Cape Coast, a large whitewashed fort built by the Swedish 
in the 17th century, was later used by the British as a holding prison for slaves, before their 
shipment to The Americas. 


Nkem-Nkum, or Isibiri, is an Ekoid language of Nigeria. “The Ekoid languages are a dialect 
cluster of Southern Bantoid languages spoken principally in south-eastern Nigeria and in 
adjacent regions of Cameroon.” 
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' There is also a definition of anincum in an English 1825 Dictionary of Slang as a person of no income. 


During six years working with digitised Montserrat archives there has been no sign of a Nincum 
Riley in the record; not in the slave registers of 1817 - 1831, nor in the Registrar's Books of 
Deeds of that period, covering sales of slaves, manumissions (legal freeing of the enslaved) and 
property transactions. There are a few Riley/Ryley names in this period, (but, incidentally, no 
streathams into which estate Ryleys plantation was subsumed by 1810 at latest - see map at 
Appendix D), although there are more, together with Reillys - the original Irish spelling - further 
back in the record, the earliest being a Hugh Ryley, “yeoman”, in 1688. 


This lack is inconvenient for researchers but unsurprising; it is possible that Nincum was a name 
used privately and/or informally (still a feature of Montserrat life) amongst Ryley’s peers, whether 
he was free or enslaved. There are numerous examples of other African names amongst the 
many Euro-centric, sometimes ludicrous, ones allocated by slave owners, including of course 
Quashie (from the Akan for Kwasi, a name commonly given to a child born on Sunday) which 
became the common, generic and derogatory term used by whites in the Anglophone Caribbean 
for any black person. The supposed, perhaps sometimes even correct, geo-ethnic origin of the 
individual was also not uncommon - Johnny Congo, Ebo Jenny. So Nincum Ryley the person 
would have been possible even if not so recorded. 


lf it is accepted that Nincum Riley was real, is there any individual in the archives who might be 
identifiable as possibly him? There was a Ned Riley enslaved on Galways plantation, given the 
age of 23 in 1831, and a connection might be made, with tortuous reasoning, a “Ninc” being 
apparently Gaelic for a rogue, and a “Ned” a Scottish derogatory term for “a hooligan or petty 
criminal, or a stupid or loutish boy or man”. But Ned is more usually just a given name, also a 
shortening for Edward, Benedict et al, and quite common in the Montserrat Slave Registers. 


Was Nincum enslaved even? Few slaves were literate, though some may have picked up a little 
reading ability at the Wesleyan Methodist Sunday Schools that were allowed to be held on some 
plantations in the decade or so before 1834, at the discretionary whim of owners or managers. 
There were however by this time several “free blacks” (as in not enslaved) and rather more so- 
described “free coloureds”,* where literacy was more common; several appear in the record as 
“writing clerks”, some of whom progressed to be merchants, senior civil servants and lawyers. 
The transactions recorded by the Registrar were specifically noted if any party were non-white, 
so identification of some members of this population from this source is possible. 


For example, and in a purposeful digression, in 1826 Michael White, formerly of Montserrat but 
by then in St Vincent, sold Margaret and her four children to Mary McNamara “free woman of 
colour’ , for £212 10s,. Going back a little, according to George McNamara/Macnamara’s will of 
1765 he was from County Mayo in Ireland. The family built up a largeish estate in the St Georges 
Hill area of Montserrat, and George's brother Theophilus, who died in 1810, left his property to 
his “housekeeper Mary Tuite alias Mary McNamara’, mother of their eight children. After a legal 
wrangle with Theophilus’ family in Ireland and Montserrat the will was upheld. Mary is the only 
one of the ten signatories, including her four adult children, to sign with a cross, “her mark’. ° 
Lucy, a daughter of merchant John Haynes Skerrett, married John McNamara, a son of Mary 
and Theophilus, described as “writing clerk and mariner’ in an 1825 document, but was widowed 


2 Montserrat’s population in 1834 is estimated at 312 whites, 827 “free blacks & coloureds”, 5,026 enslaved 
’ Montserrat National Trust Register of Deeds ROD MNI_ 1812 049 


by 1829. She was a teacher in the Wesleyan Methodist school in Plymouth, from 1839 to 1842 
as recorded in the Bluebooks. She paid tax on a property in Crooked Lane in Plymouth inherited 
from her father. * 


Mary's property in Plymouth in George Street was taxed at £1 in 1827, a modest house, the 
lowest tax being half that and the highest more than four times greater; she was recorded for tax 
on six slaves also. In 1828 there is a John Ryley paying the tax on it instead, Mary acquiring one 
for £250 from JPM Trott, taxed at £2, in George Street also. There is no deed of sale (the 
records are detailed for this period) to John Ryley, so he was probably a tenant and not white if 
he was renting from “a woman of colour’ then; he remained registered there until 1835. His link 
to the McNamaras suggests a link to literate people. 


The next appearance in the record of a John Ryley is as the teacher at an Anglican school on 
Morris estate (see map Appendix A) in 1839, and he remained a teacher there, and then, from 
1858, on Galways estate on church glebe land (probably which became part of St Patricks 
village) until his death in 1874, reputedly 53 years old (see Appendix C); his son Joseph took 
over the post until at least 1886, when the Blue Book record of teachers’ names stops. 
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There is no record of a marriage, but three of his and Jane's children are recorded in the parish 
register of St Anthonys; Joseph in 1844 (below), Michael in 1847, and Eleanor in 1850. 


* All information links from the Registrar's Books of Deeds are accessible here and here. 


He is recorded in 1862 as a trustee, with James Towesland Allen, aka Bodo Allen, a Treasury 
Officer and future radical newspaper publisher, and father of William H Bramble, in the purchase 
of a house in Plymouth for Mary Osborn and her daughters. 


Only enslaved persons named John Ryley are found before 1828, except one white man 
(Inasmuch as not otherwise noted), a carpenter married to Martha and with children by 1832. 


A John Ryley is recorded at Bushy Park plantation (near Morris) in the 1831 Slave Register; but 
even with the approximate ages of the register and the burial record, he would seem to be too 
old to be Teacher John. 
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What age might Nincum have been when he read out the proclamation? Perhaps there is an 
inclination to think of him as a leader, a well-known man, mature, but he could as easily been a 
forceful, even head-strong, young man - the suggestion of kicking back hints at this maybe. 
And is it the proclamation of the 1 August 1834 or 1838? There are suggestions that 1838 was 
celebrated even more expressively than 1834 in many islands, for example Jamaica. 


The official event - a 
gathering for the listening of 
the Governor reading the 
proclamation of the end of 
the Apprenticeship in the 
Spanish Town main square, 
Jamaica, 1838 


The people's event - “on that 
"full free" August morning, 
peaceful demonstrations and 
celebrations occured across 
the island. A hearse 
containing shackles and 
chains that had been used to 
bind rebellious slaves was 
EMANCIPATION, Jat ALMGUST, 1832. driven through the streets of 
the capital Spanish Town, 
and ceremoniously burned.” 





Teacher John Ryley would have been about 17 years old in 1838, so he is obviously not the 
John Ryley tenant of Mary McNamara from 1828. 


A second and last trawl through the 1831 Slave Register, to list the Rileys/Ryleys in an 
Appendix. Gages Plantation, page 164. An unusually dark letter, capital U, to cover a mistake 
perhaps. 
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In the Slave Registers, Uncoma is recorded from 1817 to 1831 also at Gages plantation. 
Interestingly, in 1824 and 1828 there is even an attempt to approximate the sound of the name, 
by hyphenation. At Emancipation in 1834 he would have been an estimated 71 years old. 
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Checking back through the calendared index to the Registry Books of Deeds - in an unusual 
document °, multi-party between, amongst others, members of the Blakes and Gages families 
clarifying the inheritance and ownership of the plantation, there is a list of 163 enslaved persons 
on the plantation in 1792; even more unusually, the occupation or role of each is recorded. 
Several of the names (25 years later) are also in the 1817 Slave Register at Gages; Peter 
Windward, Sally Butler, John Quaw, Bay Phillis, Francois - written in 1792 as Franswaw, as 
phonetic a transcription as one could get. In the older document there is also an Antama, a field 
hand, but no Uncoma. This seems almost certainly to be a transcribing error, reading a 
hand-written ka or ko as ta, hearing a nasal Un as An - all the while approximating Nk. 


Nkoma (sometimes in the past written as N'Koma) is a name common from Cameroon to Kenya 
to South Africa, carried by people speaking Bantu languages as they spread over the continent 
over centuries. Looking through historical African references for the name, there is a king, a 
slave, a warrior, a healer, and a griot.° What is clear about this man in Montserrat is the 
uniqueness of the name, the fact that it was kept on initially by his “owners”, and its persistence, 
from at least 1792 until at least 1831. It suggests too that he was an African not a creole. 


Spy | «(The last slave-ships to arrive in Montserrat directly 
PSA from Africa before 1792” arrived in 1775; the ‘Polly’ 
\ XS carrying 216 live souls, 244 having embarked in 

2 Saint-Louis (Ndar) in Senegal; and the ‘Apollo’ 

MM) departing from Siekere in Sierra Leone arriving with 
i . 162 survivors of the 179 embarked. If Nkoma was on 

“Seameat either of those voyages he would have been around 12 
: \\ years old. After that year, Montserrat’s supply had to 
mI be acquired principally from Antigua, competing, often 
unsuccessfully, with wealthier plantation-owners there. 





° Montserrat National Trust Register of Deeds ROD_MNI_ 1800-03 272 
° Griot - a West African historian, storyteller, praise singer, poet, or musician. 
” Search the Slave Voyages database here 


Gages plantation, like many, was not occupied and run by the owners but merely a small distant 
inherited part of their investment portfolio; the family was descended from a 15th century Sussex 
landowning family. Viscount Thomas Gage was briefly Governor of Barbados from 1738 to 
39, 


One of his sons, another Thomas, was Commander in Chief 
of the British forces in North America from 1763 to 1775, 
before and during the American War of Independence, and 
the owner of the plantation at his death in 1787. It passed to 
his widow and eldest son, who in 1793 gave his share to his 
younger brother John as a wedding present to secure a trust 
fund for John’s new bride. After Emancipation, he received 
£1759 8s 11d compensation for the “loss” of his 108 enslaved 
workers. ° Gages was owned by the family until 1853. 


General Thomas Gage c.1/768 by John Singleton Copley (Yale 
Center for British Art, Paul Mellon Collection) 





lf Nkoma was Nincum Riley, how did an African born Montserrat fieldhand become literate in 
English? Nkoma’s “quality of life” would have been determined largely by the owners’ manager 
on the plantation. Charles Venn ° was at Gages estate, and shortly after the 1823 arrival of 
Thomas Kennington Hyde, the new Wesleyan Methodist minister, he informed Hyde that he had 
contacted the owners and received permission “for the instruction of his (Gage’s) slaves. Mr 
Venn has accordingly given me every encouragement.” '° Unfortunately this access was 
suspended the following year as a Guyana slave revolt and the perceived role in it of John Smith, 
a missionary, turned planter sentiment against Methodism and its preachers for some time. 
Gages estate is only recorded once in the Wesleyan Baptism Register from 1823-1834, Cuffey 
Codrington, mason, and Patience Gages having son Caesar baptized in 1823. There are also 
two weddings of enslaved couples from Gages in the Wesleyan Marriage register in the years 
before Emancipation, such weddings not being legally recognized, retrospectively, until 1839. 


Gages plantation was not far from Plymouth town though, so it would have been easy enough for 
Nkoma, if he had not with extreme good fortune had the chance to learn while working on the 
plantation, to make contact with people to teach him to read, even if under the guise of religious 
instruction. Hyde records in his diary "' for 21% January 1825 that the Sunday School Society, 
organised in association with the new Rector of St Anthony’s Benjamin Luckock, was running 
nine schools in which there were 410 children and 63 adults, with 49 teachers involved, the 
instruction, if desired, including basic literacy and more advanced “spelling book classes’. 


® Legacies of British Slave-ownership at University College London 
Venn was evidently competent as a manager as he later became manager also for the Neaves at Galways and 


Rendezvous, and for the Talbots at Delvins/Nugents, both families being British Establishment stalwarts. He 
leased Dagnam/Dagenham estate in 1835 for many years, and with son Mark eventually bought the 200 acre 
Gages estate from the Gage family in 1853. 

‘© The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine 1823 p.696 

" Caribbean Adventures: Extracts from Missionary Journals Editor: David U Farquhar Pub:1999 


© 


Hyde further describes one “Ann Phipps, known as Sissey Nan, an aged negro and a member 
of the Society”, born in St Kitts but brought to Montserrat many years ago with her “master”, who 
“although she was upwards of sixty years of age when she became a scholar’ attended the adult 
school and acquired an ability to read some of the chapters of the New Testament. 


To return to Riley, or Ryley. How or why Nkoma came to take this surname is not and probably 
cannot be known. The conventional explanation for the newly emancipated is that they often took 
the name of their plantation or of their owner. Perhaps in his case he took the name (for British 
bureaucracy’s sake all must have a surname) of a Ryley who taught him to read; or of a mother 
to his child; or of the plantation upon which he was first enslaved, in sardonic remembrance. 


In a 2012 ZJB local radio news broadcast, Montserrat’s historian and poet (among many other 
roles he has assumed on the island during the last half century and more, including, and perhaps 
especially, that of educator), Professor Sir Howard Fergus seemed to lament the lack of 
celebration in a direct and organised way : 


“We need to celebrate this day as our folks did. Ordinary folk sang “First of August come again, 
Hoorah for Nincum Riley”, they were celebrating the literate slave who reportedly read the 
emancipation edict, and they were celebrating the measure of independence and freedom that 
emancipation brought. We must never rest on our laurels, indeed there are not many laurels, 
because although legally we were emancipated in 1834 or 1838, there continued to be signs of 
bondage from which some of our people worked hard to liberate us. There are signs that there 
are certain elements of authoritarianism creeping in and being exercised, which are contrary to 
the spirit of liberation and emancipation, which the 1° of August suggests.” ' 


In Fergus’ book ‘Gallery Montserrat’ he quotes one of his inspirations, '’ William H Bramble, 
speaking in 1957: “On the Windward Estates there are little boys caring for sheep, also of school 
age, who don't know the first letter of the alohabet. Because of poverty, they must grow up into 
illiterate men to be ashamed of themselves.” |f Nkoma’s song and legacy celebrates freedom, it 
also celebrates literacy and education, which always requires an ongoing struggle, everywhere. 


12 Was slavery ever abolished in Montserrat? 


'S See Appendix B 
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Appendix B 
Hurrah for learnéd Riley! A "A Song for Willie Bramble”, Howard Fergus, 


He read our parchment liberty 
But lowly Willy Bramble toiled 


In “Before the Volcano: Reverberations of Identity on 


To wreck the yoke of slavery. Montserrat” author Dr.Jonathan Skinner suggests that 
No hurrahs for Willie B Fergus is arguing here for “the immortalisation in 

No pen and paper freedom traced Montserrat’s history’, as is Nincum Ryley, of William H 
He stripped the legal subterfuge Bramble, Montserrat's first Chief Minister. 


From slavery's chameleon face. 
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Many of the church records have not been located since the evacuation of southern Montserrat with the 
volcanic eruptions. Fortunately the Montserrat National Trust has the notes of amateur historian Delores 
Somerville from the 1970s and 80s, which include many transcriptions from Parish Registers. This burial 
record of John Ryley also shows that of a Mary Ann Ryley, also from Galways, who from her given age 
may even have been his mother. 


Appendix D- 18/0 Plan of Streatham and Ryleys estate 
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